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DR. LAMBE OF LONDON. . 
‘ (Continued from p. 61.) 


The question of feeling may-deserve a little 
more consideration, since it is apt to deceive 
| ,» persons of good judgment. The impulse or 
i feeling of the moment is that, which és natu- 
rally the immediate motive for action. What 
i gives pleasure we naturally seek; end we 
avoid what occasions uneasiness. And 
| this seems so just and reasonable a ground 
of action, that I can hardly doubt, that in 
a truly sound and healthy state of the sys- 
tem we might safely trust to our sensations ; 
that what is most agreeable would be most 
healthy, aad what gives uneasiness would be 
adso injurious. 

But it is ebvious, that we cannot safely 
argue so in a diseased system. In this case 
ageats may neither produce their natural 
and appropriate sensations; nor sensations 
inform us justly of the qualities ef bodies. 
The same habit, which has reconciled as 
to many unratural and noxious substances, 
has likewise given us a disrelish for those 
which are natural and salutary. Gassendi 
tells us of a lamb, which, having beea bred 
«ap on ship beard, refused to eat grass. We 
surely then cannot wonder that, having 
accustomed our stomachs to every thing 
which earth, sea, or air affords, we have 
obliterated our relish for simple vegetable 
food. 

It may very well be, therefore, that, by 
‘habit, animal food may cause no uneasiness 
on the stomach; and vegetable food may 
have the very opposite effect. I can only 

~ ay, it is a great misfortune to have the feel- 














Se 
It may be, that leaving off animal food may 
cause suffering and uneasy féelings. This 
is a greater misfortune still, if the health 
| require it. But it betrays & profound igno- 
rance of the elementary principles of hamaa 
nature, to mention such things, as serious 
objections to a vegetable regimen. 

The case of spirituous liquors, in which 
every child knows how to reason properly, is 
exactly parallel. I should be ashamed te 
dwell upon it, if I did not know, that, in 
fact, such objections haye been strongly 











and effectually urged. I would ask then, 
would any one listen a moment to a gin 
drinker, who should tellus how warm and 
comfortable his morning dram is to his stom- 
ach; and how low and cold and flatulent 
was withoutdt? In like manner, no doubt» 
the subduction of animal feod is withdraw.) ” 
ing an accustomed irritation; a sttong, bugse >” 
an unnatural apfetite remains unsatisfied; @ ~~ 

craving takes place, which it may require a.” AP. 

determined éffort to subdue ; and it may take: = 
some time, before the old habits and old 
desires are completely eradicated; and be- 
fore the stomach feels as well satisfied with 
vegetable food, as it did with the former fare. 
An additional misfortune is, that these de- 
praved feelings and appetites are the strong- 
est in the most diseased persons. By re- 
solution, however, they may be conquered ; 





























ings of the stomach so completely perverted. 
10 

























and gradually, animal food, so far from be- 
ing an object of appetite, will cease to be 
thought of. The very remembrance of it 
will be effaced. I must assert, that except 
uneasy feeling, such asi have described, 
I have observed no ill consequences from 
the relinquishment of animal food. The 
apprehended danger of the change, with 
which many scare themselves and their 
neighbors, is a mere phantom of the im- 
agination: the danger, in truth, lies wholly 
on the other side. ' 

But besides the uneasiness from the change 
of habits, there may be consequent unea- 
siness, affecting any part of the body — 
This may have various sources. If other 
causes of disaese continue te operate, such 
as putrescent water, or fermented liquora, 








which have power sufficient ultimately te 
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destroy life, the source of this uneasiness || 
is manifest. Moreover, diseased action | 
continues long after the antecedent causes | 
have been removed. 

Parts imperfect in their primary organiz- 
ation, or rendered unsound artificially, may | 
perish, and be renewed. Newly formed | 
parts commonly possess feeble powers of life | 
in consequence of which they may again | 
perish, and be again renewed ; and this may | 
take place repeatedly. 
we see many sources of uneasiness ; of | 
suffering ; even of acute pain, however 
cautious men may be in their manner of 
living, and attentive to the rules laid down | 
for them. They may cause inflammations, | 
ulcerations, suppurations, sloughings, and, | 
by consequence, ®very sort of pain, which is | 
attendant upon these processes. 

Some of the uneasiness, consequent upon | 
use of vegetable food, is due, as elsewhere | 
explained, to the improvement of the senses, | 


In these processes || 





which follows the disuse of animal food, and 
the restoration of the natural sensibility of the 
nervous system. This improvemeft is not 
_ confined to the organs of sense ; but pervades 
every organ, and influences every function 
of every part of the system. The torpor 
therefore, introduced by the animal food, 
must be equally diffused over the whole 
system: all the secreting organs; all the 
membranes ; probably the whole of the vas- 
cular, glandular, and absorbent systems suf- 
fer under it, as well as the nervous system, 
Whether each suffers ind@pendently, or 
the whole, in consequence of the union of 
every organ, through the medium of the 
nervous system, it is not worth while perhaps 
te enquire. But observation shows, that 
there is no organ of the body which, under 
the use of vegetable food, does not receive | 
an increase of sensibility, or-of that power, | 
which is thought to be imparted to it by the | 
nervous system. The observation of this it is, | 
which has made me think it most probable, | 
that the decay and final destruction of the | 
powers of life, in the diseases terminating in | 
death, pervades the whole body, though the 
principal apparent disease may be confined 
to asingle organ. The same consideration | 
shows, that palsy is a condition of the system 
not confined tothe muscles, or the organs 
of sense. There is no fibre of the body, 
which may not be paralytic. 
Moreover, there are many pains, which 
persons suffer in the early or middle parts 
of life, which disappear as they advance to 
old age. On this account there are those, | 





who are an exception to the more common 
rule of old age being the season of infirmity 
and suffering: on the contrary, they enjoy 
in age an uniform degree of ease and com- 
fort, to which they were strangers in the. 
Upon such ob- | 


former parts of their lives. 








servations must have been founded the max- 
im of Hippocrates, ‘that ‘old men for the 
most part have less sickness than the 
young.’ I see not what reasonable expli- 
cation can possibly be given of these phe- 
nomena, except by attributing them to 
the different degrees of sensibility, which 
the body is endued with during the different 
stages of its existence. From this cause, the 
young suffer from impressions, which the 
apathy and torpor of the old, shield them 
against. I think it must be in the memory 
of every person in the middle of life, that 
when they were children, the coldness ofa 
frosty morning was infinitely more piercing, 
than when they had arrived at manhood. 

Now this diminution of sensibility may be 
natural ; the necessary consequence of in- 
creasing years. As faras this is the case, 
it cannot be deemed morbid; and it would 
be absurd to expect to prevent or remedy it. 

But as far as we accelerate old age by de- 
praved customs, or diminish our natural por- 
tion of sensibility by the use of deleterious 
substances, so far we may hope to recover 
in a measure, by adopting more salubrious 
habits. It is possible then, that, under these 
circumstances pain may arise in the system, 
which may indicate the recovery of a por- 
tion of sensibility, that was lost. Such pain 
ought to be deemed salutary. Noone can 
question, that to feel pain must be better 
than to be stupified. Some illustrations and 
examples of this will be given in the sequel. 

These considerations show sufficiently 
how pain may be produced in the system, 
independent of the ingesta. They evince 
further,that the production of pain or unea- 
siness may form no solid objection against 
the propriety of the regimen recommended 
in chronic disease ; on the contrary, it may 
be an evidence of its beneficial influence. I 
have heard it said, that the only advantage of 
vegetable diet is, that by it excess is avoided, 
and that itis excess which is alone injuri- 
ous ; and excess of animal food is acknowl- 
edged to be more so, than of vegetable. I 
answer, that the different effects of excess, 
according to the kind of matter employed, 
show an essential difference in the operation 
of these matters upon the body. Excess of 
vegetable matter produces only simple dis- 
tention : excess of animal matter, an insu- 
perable loathing and disgust; sometimes 
horrible nausea, and serious illness. These 
matters then are essentially different, when 
first applied tothe body. They are different 
also, in their operation upon all the func- 
tions. But of this enough has been said 
already. 

To be continued. 





Eating between meals is unfavorable to 
digestion. 














STUDY OF THE CREATOR’S LAWS. 


The idea of men in general being taught 
natural philosophy, anatomy, physiology, po- 
litical economy, and the other sciences that 
expound the natural Jaws, has been sneered 
at as utterly absurd and ridiculous.* But I 
would ask, In what occupations are human 
beings so urgently engaged, that they have . 
no leisure to bestow on the study of the Cre- 
ator’s laws? A course of lectures on natur- 
al philosophy would occupy sixty or seventy 
hours in the delivery ; a course on anatomy | 
and physiology the same; and a pretty full | 
course on phrenology can be delivered in 
forty hours! These, twice or thrice repeat- | 
ed, would serve to initiate the student, so 
that he could afterwards advance in the same | 
= by the aid of observation and books. 

s life, then, so brief, and are our hours so | 
urgently occupied by higher and more im- | 
portant duties, that we cannot afford these 
pittances of time to learn the laws that reg- 
ulate our existence? No! ‘The only diffi- | 
culty is in obtaining the desire for knowl- | 
edge; for when that is attained, time will | 
not be wanting. No idea can be more pre- | 
posterous, than that of human beings having | 
no time to study and obey the natural laws. 
These laws punish so severely when neglect- 
ed, that they cause the offender to lose far | 
more time in undergoing his chastisement, 
than would be requisite to obey them. A 
gentleman extensively engaged in business, 
whose nervous and digestive systems have 
been impaired by neglect of the organic 
laws, was desired to walk in the open air at 
least one hour a day; to repose from all | 
exertion, bodily and mental, for one full hour | 
after breakfast, and another full hour after 
dinner, because the brain cannot expend its | 
energy to good purpose in thinking and in | 
aiding digestion at the same time; and to 
practise moderation in diet: this last in- 
junction he regularly observed, but he laugh- 
ed at the very idea of his having three hours 
a-day to spare for attention to his health. 
The reply was, that the organic laws admit 
of no exception, and that he must either obey 
them or take the consequences; but that 
the time lost in enduring the punishment 
would be double or treble that requisite for 
obedience: and, accordingly, the fact ‘was 
so. Instead of fulfilling an appointment, it 
is quite usual for him to send a note, per- 








* It is pleasing to observe, that great progress has 
been made in appreciating the importance of the 
kind of education here recommended, since the first 
edition of this work was published. In Edinburgh, 
an association of the industrious classes has been 
formed for obtaining instruction in useful and enter- 
taining knowledge, and it has met with the greatest 
encouragement. Under its superintendence, lectures 


have been delivered on all the sciences enumerated 
in the text, to audiences consisting of both sexes, 
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haps at two in the afternoon, in these terms : 
—‘I was so distressed with headache last 
night, that I never closed my eyes; and to- 
day I am still incapable of being out of bed.’ 
On other occasions, he is out of bed, but 
apologises for incapacity to attend to busi- 
ness, on account of an intolerable pain in 
the region of the stomach. In short, if the 
hours lost in these painful sufferings were 
added together, and distributed over the 
days when he is able for duty, he would find 
them far outnumber those which would suf- 
fice for obedience to the organic laws—and 
with this difference in. the results; by neg- 
lect he loses both his hours and his enjoy- 
ment; whereas, by obedience, he would be 
rewarded by aptitude for business, and a 
pleasing consciousness of existence. —Combe 
on the Constitution. 





INFRINGEMENT OF ORGANIC LAWS. 


To repair injuries sustained by objects 
governed exclusively by physical laws, no 
remedial process is instituted by nature. If 
a mirror falls, and is smashed, it remains 
ever after in fragments; if a ship sinks, it 
lies still at the bottom of the ocean, chained 
down by the law of gravitation. Under the - 
organic Jaw, on the other hand, a distinct 
remedial process is established. If a tree 
is blown over, every root that remains in the 
ground will double its exertions to preserve 
life ; if a branch is lopped off, new branches 
will shoot out in its place; if a leg in an 
animal is broken, the bone will reunite; if 
a muscle is severed, it will grow together ; 
if an artery is obliterated, the neighboring 
arteries will enlarge their dimensions, aud 
perform its duty. The Creator, however, 
not to encourage animals to abuse this be- 
nevolent institution, has established pain as 
an attendant on infringement of the organic 
law, and made them suffer for the violation 
of it, even while he restores them. It. is. 
under this law that death has received its 
pangs. Instant death is not attended with 
pain of any perceptible duration; and it is 
only when a lingering death occurs in youth 
and middle age, that the suffering is severe. 
Dissolution, however, does not occur at these 
periods as a direct and intentional result of 
the organic laws, but as the consequence of 
infringement of them. Under the fair and 
legitimate operation of these laws, the indi- 
vidual whose constitution was at first sound, 
and whose life has been in accordance with 
their dictates, will live till old age fairly 
wears out his organized frame, and then the 
pangs of expiration is little perceptible. 

This view of our constitution is objected 
to by some persons, because disease appears 
to them to invade our bodies, and after a 
time to end in @eath or disappear, without 








and with eminent success. 





any organic cause being discoverable. 
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On this subject I would observe,that there 
is a vast difference betwen the uncertain 
and the unascertained. It is now universally 
admitted that all the movements of matter 
are regulated by laws, and that the motions | 
are never uncertain, although their laws | 
may in some instances be unascertanied. 

The revolutions of the planets, for ex- 

ample, are fully understood, while those of 
some of the comets are as yet unknown; 
but no philosopher imagines that the latter 
are uncertain. The minutest drop of water 
that descends the mighty Fall of Niagara, is 
regulated in all its movements by definite 
lews—whether it rise in mist, and float in 
the atmospliere to distant regions, there to 
descend as rain; or be absorbed by a neigh- 
boring shrub, and reappear as an atom 
im a blossom adorning the Canadian shore ; 
er be drunk up by a living creature, and 
sent into the wonderful circuit of its blood; 
or become a portion of an oak, which at a 
future time shall career over the ocean as a 
ship. Nothing ean be less ascertained, or 
probably less ascertainable by mortal study, 
than the motions of such an atom; but every 
philosopher will, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, concede that not one of them is uncer- 
tain. The first element in a philosophic 
understanding is the capacity of extending 
the same conviction to the events evolved in 
every department of nature. A man who 
sees disease occurring in youth or middle 
age, and whose mind is not capable of per- 
ceiving that it is the result of imperfect or 
excessive action in some vital organ, and 
that imperfect or excessive action is just 
another name for deviation from the proper 
healthy state of that organ, is not capable of 
reasoning on the subject. It may be true 
that in many instances our knowledge is so 
imperfect, that we are incapable of unfold- 
ing the chain of connection between the 
disease and its organic cause; but he is no 
philosopher who doubts the reality of the 
connection.—Combe on the Constitution. 





TREATMENT OF INFANTS. 

The milk of the parent ought, in every 
mstance, to constitute the food of the infant, 
unless urgent reasons prevent the mother 
from suckling, or renders her milk umproper 
for the child. There is always a relation 
between the condition and constitution of 
the mother, and the age ‘and constitution of 
the infant, which renders this proper, and 
which cannot exist between the child and any 
other nurse, but which exercises an important 
influence on its nutrition. It is well known, 
for example, that during the first few weeks, 
the milk is thianer and more watery than it 
afterward becomes. If, consequently, a new- 
ly-born infant be provided with a nurse in 


| between its stomach and the quality of the 
| milk is destroyed, and the infant suffers 
from the oppression of food being teo heary 
for its powers. If, again, an infant of five or 
six months old be transferred toa nurse 
recently delivered, the aliment which it re- 
ceives is too watery for its support, and its 
| health in consequence gives way. 
| In like manner, if the parent be of mature 
| age, her own milk, or that of a healthy 
| nurse of a nearly similar age, will be more 
suitable to the infant than the milk of @ 
much younger woman ; because the consti- 
tution of the offspring always bears a relation 
to thatofthe mother, and is adapted to the 
quality of the fluid which nature has pro- 
vided for it. I speak, of course, only of the 
healthy state; for in cases of disease, the 
mother may be, and often is, the most unfit 
nurse that can be found for her own child. 

But as, in such istanees, the parents are 

always guided in their conduct by medica 
| advice, and this is not the place to discuss 
the treatment of disease, I need not now en- 
large upon it. 

The leading error in the rearing of the 
young I must again repeat, is ever-feeding— 
an error serious in itself, but which may 
easily be avoided by the parent yielding only 
to the indications of appetite, and adminis- 
tering food slowly and in small quantities at 
atime. By no other means can the colics 
and bowel-complaints, and irritability of the 
nervous system, so common in infancy, be 
effectually prevented, and strength and 
healthy nutrition be secured. Nature never 
meant the infant stomach to be converted 
into a receptacle for laxatives, carminatives, 
antacids, spicy stimulants, and astringents ; 
and when these become necessary, we may 
rest assured that there is something faulty ir 
our management, however perfect it may 
seem to ourselves. The only exception is 
where the child is defectively constituted, 
and then, of course, it may fail to thrive 
under the best measures which can be de- 
vised for its relief. 

Another cause of infantile indigestion, 
and which is too much overlooked through 
ignuranee of its importance, is vitiation of 
the quality of the milk, caused by impru- 
dence, neglect, or anxiety on the part of the 
mother. The extent to which this cause 
operates in inducing irritation and suffering 
in the child, is not generally understood ; 
and accordingly, it is not unusual for mothers 
to display as much indifference to health, 
regimen, and tranquillity of mind durin 
nursing, as if the milky secretion, and al 
other bodily functions, were independent of 
every external and corporeal influence.— 
Healthy, nourishing, and digestible milk can 
proceed only from a healthy and well-consti- 








the third or fourth month, the natural relation 





tuted parent; and it Is against nature to expect 
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that, if the mother impairs her health and 
digestion by improper diet, neglect of exer- 
cise, impure air, or unruly passions, she can 
nevertheless provide a wholesome and un- 
contaminated fluid, as if she were exempla- 
ry in her observance of all the laws of health. 

It is no new or uncertain doctrine that 
the quality of the mother’s milk is affected 
by her own health and conduct, and that in 
its turn, it directly affects the health of the 
nursling. Even medicines given to the pa- 
rent act upon the child through the medium 
of the milk; and a sudden fit of anger, or 
other violent mental emotion, has not unfre- 
quently been observed to change the quality 
of the fluid, so much as to produce purging 
and gripes in the child. Oare and anxiety, 
in like manner, exert a most pernicious influ- 
ence, and not only diminish the quantity but 
vitiate the quality of the milk. 

As soon, then, may we expect to see a 
bad tree bringing forth good fruit, as bad 
management good results; and low must 
that parent be ranked in the scale of moral 


beings, who, knowing the relation we have 


pointed out, can still deliberately sacrifice 
the welfare of her offspring by the improper 
indulgence of her appetites and passions, 
and by culpably neglecting the duties and 
restrictions demanded by her own health. 
Combe on Digestion. 


LETTER FROM MR. GRAHAM. 
[We regret very much that Dr. Graham could not 
be present at the first anniversary meeting of the 
American Physiological Society; and particularly on 
eur own account, as we expected he would bring 
with him valuable materials for the columns of the 
Journal. We are induced to insert his letter in this 
place, (although not designed for publication,) that 
eur readers may understand the whole matter, and 
wait the more patiently till the expected communi- 
cations arrive. ] 
Northampton, Tuesday afternoon, 
May 30, 1837. 
Dear Sir,—I break away from numer- 
ous pressing calls to write you a few hasty 
lines, to tell you that 1 find myself obliged 
to suffer a sore disappointment; and to say 
how much it grieves me to meet it. At the 
time I left Boston I confidently expected to 
visit that city again some time in the pres- 
ent month, so as to be present at the first 
anniversary meeting of the American Phy- 
siological Society, and I have ever since 
fondly cherished that expectation until near 
the close of last week. Supposing that last 
week would be the anniversary week in 
Boston I made my calculations and arrange- 
ments to be there; and watched the papers 
with great interest for the announcement: 
and it was with no little disappointment that 
I looked over the 8th No. of the Journal 
(of the 23d inst.) without finding a syllable 
concerning the anniversary. The 9h No. 
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came to hand last evening and informed me 
that the anniversary would take place on 
Thursday evening next. This information 
came too late for my advantage. The heavy 
and continued rains have so put us back 
here in the country, that now, when pleas- 
ant weather comes, we are exceedingly pres- 
sed with those cares and duties which per- 
tain to the tilling of the ground. Many 
that made their gardens in this town im the 
early part of this month find it necessary to 
make them over again now. Not being 
able to get my garden fenced before the ° 
heavy rams came on, I did not get it 
ploughed. A portion of it has been dug 
within a few days and this morning the 
remainder of it was ploughed. I need not 
say to you that it is high time it was planted. 
I have been pushing forward my repairs as 


| fast as my means would allow, and before I 


received the last No. of the Journal, myself 
and wife had made our arrangements for 
taking permanent possession of our ‘ Ash- 
mum estate’ on Thursday next.* These 
circumstances, together with several others 
which I will not take the time to mention, 
render it impossible for me to visit Bostom 
this week: and so I must submit to the dis- 
appointment of not being present at your 
anniversary, with as good a grace a possi- 
ble. But though I may not be present with 
you in body I shall be with you in mind; 
and rejoice that such encouraging auspices 
are at last gathering over the cause which 
I feel to be so important. I cannot but 
cherish the grateful ideg that this anniver- 
sary of your society will, as it were, comsti- 
tute a kind of guaranty of its permanercy 
and success. 

I rejoice to learn that Mr. Bird is to ad- 
dress you. He is, in my opinion, a highly es- 
timable man, and I am sure he will give 
you an excellent address and greatly serve 
the good cause. I should the more deeply 
regret the necessity that obliges me to be 
absent from your meeting, did I not promise 
myself the pleasure of seeing your report 
and Mr: Bird’s address in print. Still, how- 
ever, I feel it mo small privation to be ab- 
sent from a meeting where so many will be 
present whom I ardently desire to see, and 
who will meet im a cause so interesting to 
us all and so important to the world. May 
the spirit of God be with you and his richest 
blessings be upon you and upon the cause 
forever. 

I have been testing the system pretty 
fairly on the score of ability to labor. Un- 
accustomed as I have long been to bodily 
Jabor, it was not to be expected that I. could 


* An ironical hit upon a certain Boston editor who 
accused Mr. Graham of purchasing a valuable estate 
in Northampton from the profits of his lectures upes 
* bran-bread.’ : 
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at once enter into hard service and endure 
like a laboring man. Nevertheless as soon 
as I came home I procured me a wheelbar- 
row, spade and other implements of labor, 
furnished myself with a good stout frock, and 
took hold of hard work at once, and I have 
followed it up ever since—not after the man- 
ner of some who only make a show of labor ; 
but I have literally done with all my might 
whatsoever my hands found to do. Dig- 
ging earth, cutting logs—lifting and rolling 
stones, timber, &c. &c., and always taking 
hold at the heaviest end myself where the 
assistance of others was required ; and with- 
out boasting I can say I have found few of 
the numerous laboring men who have been 
employed with me that could lift as much or 
accomplish as much. I find I can labor vig- 
orously from 12 to 15 hours a day at hard 
work and bear it like a veteran. 

About three weeks since I stepped upon 

a nail and run it through the bottom of my 
boot into my foot. Finding the wound pain- 
ful, I filled my boot with cold rain water, 
and kept so through the day and evening 
till I went to bed. I have had no further 
trouble with that wound. 

- A few days afier this event, while cutting 
off a dead limb high up in a large tree, my 
axe glanced and cut my other foot somewhat 
badly. My boot foot soon filled with blood. 
I got down from the tree, stuck my foot into 
the river running close by and held it there 
tillthe wound stopped bleeding ; then I re- 
mounted the tree and completed my job. 
As often as my foot became dry I thrust it 
into the river and thus kept the foot soak- 
ing wet till ten o’clock at night, then drew 
off my boot, dressed the wound, wet it with 
cold water and went to bed. I have not 
taken off the first dressing ;* have, as usual, 
dipped my foot in cold water every morning 
and have had no trouble with my wound ; 
have not lost an hour’s labor by it. So much 
for the bread and water system. More anon. 
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LETTER FROM MR. DOUGLASS. 
Westfield, April 11, 1837. 
Sir,—Having received a line from you 


upon a subject of vital importance, with a | 


request that I would communicate the facts 
resulting from my own experience in the 
science of Physiology, and feeling willing to 
add my mite to the advancement of so good 
a cause, I cheerfully submit the following 
observations. The existence of an evil 
drives us to seek for a remedy, without 
stopping much to look for the cause; but I 





* A friend at our elbow, says we ought not to pub- 
lish this, for if a flesh-eater should be induced to try 
such an experiment it might kill him.— Ed. Jour. 
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am satisfied from experience that there can 
be no lasting reformation, without first as- 
certaining the cause, and beginning at the 
fountain and destroying the evil at its source, 
and the effect will then cease of course. In 
relation to myself, my circumstances and 
business have been such as to lead me, from 
the time I was fourteen years of age, toa 
perpetual change of diet in consequence of 
a continual change of board in different 
families, and I am satisfied from my own 
experience, that irregularity of life is a 
great evil, and that many dishes cause many 
diseases, and that ‘ he that does not live by 
rule, does not live at all.’ Before I was 21 
years of age, I was afflicted much with the 
sick-headache and dizziness, so as to be 
often obliged to stop my work for some 
time ; my nerves were much affected, which 
I concluded was caused by drinking strong 
tea, I therefore abandoned that for a num- 
ber of years; I was also troubled with a 
weakness in my stomach, my food distressed 
me very much soon after eating, and left 
me faint and exhausted before the time for 
another meal arrived. I was in the frequent 
use of physic to obtain relief from my dizzi- 
ness and sick-headache; but I concluded it 
was an unavoidable evil, and that there was 
no other course but to seek for the best 
remedies. I submitted to it as an evil, the 
cause of which I considered altogether for- 
eign from myself. My attention was first 
directed to the right source, by hearing two 
lectures from Dr. Warren, of Boston, upon 
the organization of the stomach, its opera- 
tion in the work of digestion, &c. and I 
became satisfied that it could not be treated 
carelessly and irregularly with impunity. 
I became sensible that the evil of intemper- 
ance in eating was very much overlooked ; 
my mind was much interested in the sub- 
ject. When I first attended the lectures 
of Mr. Graham, in 1833, I must say that I 
became particularly interested in the great 
principles laid down and illustrated by him. 

The study of my own physical nature had 
never particularly engaged my attention 
before ; but when I began to study myself, 
a new world opened to my view; I found I 
had been a stranger to myself, wandering 
| in a strange region of perplexity and uncer- 
tainty, without the knowledge of any cer- 
tain law to guide me to happiness ; but when 
I returned to myself and studied myself and 
pearpen acquainted with myself, I found I 
had not to ascend nor to descend to bring it 
‘nigh, for it was within me a true light to 
| lead to the fountain of healthfulness. The 
_more | studied nature, the more I became 
_convinced that all her laws were wisely 
adapted to produce the happiest results. 

* An honest man is the noblest work of God.’ 








When I become convinced of the truth, I 
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desire to be honest enough to obey its dic-! 
tates; and although I had received some | 
unfavorable impressions in relation to Mr. | 
Graham’s principles before. I heard him, | 
when they commended themselves so forci- | 
bly to my judgment that I could not resist | 
the conviction of their truth, as an honest | 
man I was determined to give them a fair 
trial. I commenced this course three or 
four weeks before I said much about it, 
but I soon began to experience a benefit 
from it, and I made up my mind to pursue 
it faithfully. My bread was made of the 
unbolted flour, my drink was the pure ele- 
ment unmixed, together with healthy vege- 
tables and a plenty of good ripe fruit. This 
made up my wholesome repast. My feather 
bed was exchanged for straw,—a part of | 
my burden of bedclothes were dispensed | 
with; I retired at seasonable hours and | 
awoke at a regular time with my body and | 
my mind refreshed as I had never experi- | 
enced before. I arose when the lark and 
robin began their joyful melodies—I went 
forth with joy,-and the trees clapped their 
hands before me; all nature with her ten 
thousand tongues burst forth into singing ; 
and all within me and around me, united 
in sweet harmony to move in obedience to 
the great laws of life and of happiness. 

I bathed in cold water at least once a 
week in winter, and oftener during summer, 
always careful to put on my clothes when 
the skin was in a warm flush. My mind was 
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Please accept my thanks for the favors 
received. I feel a strong desire for thé ad- 
vanceiment of the good cause you advocate, . 
and shall be happy in witnessing its pros- 
perity. Yours respectfully, 

Henry Dovetass. 
To David Cambell, Cor. Sec. of the American 
Physiological Society. 





READ THIS AND LET YOUR NEIGHBOR 
SEE IT. 

Notwithstanding we have circulated many 
thousands of the Journal gratuitously, yet 
many who would gladly subscribe for the 
work do not know of its existence. Few 
of the news-papers have given it a friendly 
notice, therefore wo must rely upon individ- 
uals who may receive a specimen number of 
the work to give it notoriety. We have taken 
unwaried pains to ascertain the names and 
residence of individuals who are favorable to 
the cause we advocate in every state in the 
Union, and sent them papers. “In the 
morning we have sowed our seed, and in the 
evening have withheld not our hand, know- 
ing not which will prosper, whither this or 
that, or whether all alike shall prosper to- 
gether.” This is the way we love to labor. 
If the work proves beneficial to our fellow 
men our first object is accomplished ; the 
necessary expenses of the establishment are a 





fident these expenses will be liberally met 


| secondary consideration, though we are con- 


| by the increase of subscribers, notwithstand- 


clear and cheerful, which was the greatest || the pressure of the times. 


luxury of all. I had no symptom of sick 
head-ache or dizziness for more than a 
year and a-half, and had not enjoyed so 

ood health for more than fifteen years. 

ut as strange as it may seem, and as in- 
consistent as it may appear, as an honest 
man, I confess that I have deviated some 
from the better way since. 
to be almost unavoidable, though I feel as 
if there could hardly be any excuse admitted 
for the violation of so good a law; and I 
never deviate, in the least degree, without 
feeling a kind of fear and trembling lest I 
might ere long backslide, and if I should de- 
scend ever so low from the high and glori- 
ous path, I could not doubt the excellency 
ofthe way. Paul was a thorough physiolo- 
gist; he felt a law within his members war- 
ring against this high and glorious law ; he 
was brought into captivity, because the flesh 
was weak; but with the mind he served the 
law of life. 

I have said a new world opened to view 
when I began to study the laws of my own 
nature. Yes, an entire system of new laws 
presented themselves to my view, of a heav- 
enly character. [ hope this subject will be 
brought out and illustrated in your Journal, 
for which I shall be happy to become a sub- 
scriber. 





It has seemed || 


The following extract is from a letter of 
a clergyman residing in another state, dated 
| May 19, 1837. ‘Dear Sir—I presume I 


/ am indebted to you for Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 


| 7, of the “‘ Graham Journal of Health,” with 
_which I am much pleased ; being much in 
favor of the system of Grahamism in the 
main. I am of the opinion that a work of 
_ this kind will do much good in ameliorating 
the condition of invalids, and all who have 
| resolution to give it a thorough trial. 

I should have taken the paper in the be- 
ginning, had I known of its existence ; 
sibly I could obtain many subscribers here— 
and many might be obtained in this vicinity 
—lI think the paper would be of use to our 
fellow beings could it have an extensive cir- 
culation. Respectfully yours, 








GRAHAM HOSPITAL. 

One of the most philanthropic institutions 
which our country or the world ever beheld, 
would be a Hospital founded and conducted 
on the principles taught by Dr. Graham. 
Invalids would not only be restored to health, 
but might be taught the principles which, 
when properly applied, would tend to con- 
tinue to them the permanent enjoyment of 
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so great a blessing. If any one should not | 
dike the name we have suggested, let the’ 
editor of the Buffalo Spectator select one | 
which would be more appropriate; that is a. 
matter of indifference to us. 

At the head of such an institution, should 
be placed a man of prefound scientific ac- 
quiremeats, a thorough knowledge of Anat- | 
omy and Physiology, and an intimate ac-| 
quaintance with modern medical practice. | 
Where is such a one to be found! No. 
doubt the Lord will raise up such a man as 
soon as the way is prepared for such an es- | 
tablishment. There are multitudes in this | 
community now, who would ‘‘ leap for joy” 
could they have the privilege of becoming 
inmates of such an institution; and how ad- 
mirably adapted to the condition of invalids, 
would be the study of the science of human 
life and health! 


LOCAL AGENTS FOR THIS WORK. 


The following individuals are authorized to 
solicit subscribers to the Journal in their re- 
ive towns and vicinities, and receive all 
auonies due for the same. The money may be 
ferwarded by mail at the risk of the publisher. 
MAINE. 
Bronswick—Joseph Griffin. 
Bath—Thomas Eaton, P. M. 
Bangor—G. W. Mason. 
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William Wheeler. 
- , Clinton Humphry. 
William W. Gibson. 
Joseph Healy. 








Chester X Roads, Alpheus Morrill, P. M. 





Mr. Hgaly will offer this Journal to those whe 
| wish to examine the subjects it enrbraces, ia 
| Pennsylvania. Mr. Wheeler and the others, 
| in this state principally. 





| TO THE FRIENDS OF THE JOURNAL. 


| ‘The friends of the cause which this paper is de- 
| signed to promote are respectfully réquested to make 
| one more effort to extend its circulation. New sub- 
| scribers can be furnished with all the back numbers, 
| and one dollar will still be received in payment for 
| the first volume; which at the close of the year will 
| be worth more than the subscription price. 
| who receive this No. gratis are desired to act as 
| agents, or if not disposed to do that, to hand. it over 
to some neighbor or friend who will take an interest 
in the work. 
|_ In many of the states the circulation of small bills 
is prohibited by law; where that is the case, six in- 
| dividuals can unite and send by mail or otherwise a 
| five dollar bill, with the name of each subscriber, and 
| receipt will be returned for six copies of the 
| first volume. One dollar bills on all the New Eng- 
| land Banks which continue in operation, will be re- 
| ceived in payment for the Journal, and also of the 
Western banks which issue bills of that denomination. 
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Tue American PuysiovoGicaL Socrery— 
_ celebrated their first anniversary on Thureday even- 
ing last. Mr. F. W. Binp, of Walpole, delrvered a 
| very interesting address. The Society have requested 
a copy for the press, which we hope will soon ap- 
| pear before the public. ‘The meeting was adjourned 
to the first Wednesday in July, to hear the annual re- 
port of the Society. 
The next monthly meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day (to-morrow) evening, at a quarter before eight 
o’clock, at the Upper Amory Hall. 


_Graham’s Treatise on Bread Making, For sale at 
this office. Also, Graham’s Lectures to Young Men. 


Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Street, 
Boston. Transient company furnished with board and 
lodging, or their meals witheut lodging. Tickets for 
single dinners for sale at this office. Regular hours 
for meals are 6, 12, and 6 o’clock. 


FOE’ LPREINTINE, 


Of Every Description, neatly executed, 


By Geo. P Oakes, 


Head of Hanover St. 


























